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 N. GOODSELL, EDITOR. 
SUMMER FALLOWS, &c. 

Mn. Goopsett—As you have expressed a wish 
at some of your readers would give you their 
pinion on the subject of summer fallowing, I 

have concluded to undertake it for one, and al- 
though I find it difficult to express my meaning In 
writing, not being much accustomed to it, I will 
to do itas well as | am capable. I have been in 
the habit for many years of sowing wheat after 
wheat, and after oats, corn, peas, and sometimes 
parley, although my land I think is rather too stiff 
a soil forbarley; I have likewise summer fallowed 
come almost every year, until within a year or 
-wo I have discontinued that practice entirely un- 
‘oss it should become necessary on account of its 
yecoming foul. Iam of the opinion that it does 
not enrich land to summer fallow it, nor impove- 
rish it to raise a crop on it every year, if there 
‘an be a sufficient quantity of any vegetable sub- 
tauce ploughed in to keep the land loose. 

I have practiced turning in green sward in the 
pring (sometimes manuring it first) for oats, corn 
ind peas, and have been successful in raising as 
ood crops as I have in any other way. I sow 
wheat more or less every year after some of those 
etops, and always sow some after wheat, which | 
have done for several years in succession on the 
same, and wheat has succeeded generally quite 
as well] think as when sowed on a summer fal- 
ow, 

Ihave been in the habit for several years of| 
keeping an account of the expense of cultivating 
my land, each lot by itself, and likewise of the 
number of bushels of grain raised on the same, as 
well as the price for which I sold the grain, and 
in looking over my farming accounts I find that 
the profit of my land ranges from six to fifteen 
dollars per acre, clear of all the expense of tilling, 
harvesting and threshing, and the seed. 

I will give you a statement of the expense of) 
sixteen acres of wheat in one lot, sowed after 
wheat on land which had been summer fallowed 
the preceding year, and in consequence of the sea- 
son being wet when it was fallowed there was 

onsiderable spear grass and blue grass left alive 
nlarge turfs, which made the expense of tilling 
after the wheat come off much greater than it 
would have been if the land had been well tilled 
when summer fallowed. I select this piece as 
seing about as hard a case as I can find in my 
ourse of farming, although I sometimes have 
less profits per acre than I had on the piece in 
juestion owing to some unforeseen cause for a 
poor crop, such as being winter killed, or blasted. 
I ploughed the land five times. 


Ploughing 16 acres wheat stubble with 3 
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| Sowing, about one day, = - - . 1,00 

20 bushelsof seed wheat, - - - 20,00 

16 days harvesting at 9s. 6d. per day, 19,00 
Drawing in wheat two days, two men and 

team, . . - _ ee ae 6,00 

Total, $116,50 

It produced 365 bushels at 7s.3d. - 330,76 


Deduct one tenth for thgeshing, 
Expenses us above, — « 


33,07 
116,50—149,57 
Profit, $181,19 

Profit per acre $11,32. 

I call the crop a middling one, something less 
than twenty-three bushels per acre, and the tillage 
much more than common; the profits comfortable. 

I find the more I till my land the greater profit 
I receive from it. 

The piece above mentioned was tilled with 4 
teams after the first time ploughing, and was 
sowed within 3 weeks of the commencement of 
the first ploughing. A FARMER. 


SUGAR MAPLE—Acer Saccharinum. 
Mr. GoonseLt—It is a matter of astonishment 
to me, that the cultivation of this beautiful and 
lestushie tree is so much neglected by the farmers 
of our country. Many other forest trees which 
are comparatively useless, are cultivated with 
great assiduity, while this tree is almost wholly 
overlooked. It is a tree of tolerably quick growth, 
‘bears transplanting very well, and will grow on 
‘almost any soil.—~I consider it a duty we owe to 
|posterity, at any rate, to pay more attention to its 
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There are many young farmers, who, if they 
would set about it immediately, would reap some 
benefit from such a plantation, in their own time ; 
and the advantages that would result to posterity 
would be great. 

There are many uses to which the wood of the 
sugar maple, are applicable;—for chair frames, 
wagon axletrees, &c. &c. and some of our most 
beautiful cabinet furniture is manufactured from 
varieties of this wood, (which varieties, however, 
I consider as accidental,) as the curl, pin or bird’s 
eye, rose niaple, &c. and it is one of the best 
woods we have for fuel, 

Taking all things into consideration, therefore 
I think the tree is worthy of more attention than 
has hitherto been paid it. W. H. 
North Almond, (Alleg. Co.) July 18, 1832. 


THE KING BIRD, or “Bee Catcher.” 

Mr. Epiror—I have kept bees for several 
years, and have always observed that the King 
Bird was remarkably busy in the vicinity of my 
bees from about the Ist of June, till the middle of 
Sept. and that too, in the afternoon, in fair weath- 
er. Having heard it argued by some, that this 
bird caught and devoured bees, and by others that 
they did not, I determined this season to satisfy 
myself whether they did or not. I therefore killed 
a number of them, and upon examination found 
their gizzards, (1 could not discover that they had 
any crop,) filled with bees, some nearly entire, and 
some in fragments, and upon further examination, 
found that the bees were all drones. [ am there- 
fore satisfied that they do not meddle with the 














\Nature; and only caring for the present, make 
luse of no effort to keep the stock good; but, on the 
contrary, with the greatest prodigality, cut down 
whole groves of them, merely for the ashes, and 
leave the future possessors of the soil to purchase 
iforeign sugar, at double the price it would cost 
lthens to make maple sugar, if they had but the 
trees which originally grew upon their land. 
Now I would recommend, that every farmer 
should set apart one, two or three acres of land, 
(and there are but few farmers but can spare that 
much,) expressly for the purpose of raising a “‘su- 
gar orchard.” Set the trees say ten feet apart in 
rows, and the rows ten feet apart; in this way 
‘416 trees may be put on an acre, and on three a- 
cres nearly 1300; from these trees, when they at- 
tain to the size of one foot in diameter, may be 
made two pounds of sugar in a season, making 
nearly half a ton tothe acre. They will, with 
care, grow to that size, in from 30 to 40 years, and 
will not materially injure the land for pasture.— 
The trees may be procured in abundance, in any 
forest where maple grows spontaneously. 

By setting them in rows, and so near together, 
the use of buckets or troughs may, I think, be dis- 
pensed with; and instead thereof, use conductors 








pr. oxen, 2 men, 8 days, - - $2400 

2d ploughing with 1 pr. oxen or horses, 8 
days, at 12s., - <= . 

5d ploughing, 8 days, —— @ 

ith ploughing, 7 days, PP oe 

ith ploughing, 6 days, —— "= 

‘Tarrowing, 2 days, + : 


12,00 
12,00 
10,50 
9,00 
3,00 


made of planks, 3 or 4 inches wide, by cutting a 
channel an inch or more in depth, and nearly the 
whole length, and putting two legs in one end of 
the piece, and laying the other end on the next 
piece, and so on, to the edge of the “ orchard,” 
where a receiver or receivers should be placed to 











,.aeir preying upon the drones? 





hold the sap. 


‘culture. The first settlers of a new country, gen- \working bees, unless through mistake. The ques- 
erally find them already planted by the God of; 


ition naturally arises, Is the swarm injured by 


W.H 
N. Almond, July 18, 1832. 


BEET SEED. 
When the seed is set on the branches, and they 
are 6 or 8 inches long, with the thumb and finger 





‘nip off the extreme end of each branch.——This 


will make the seed larger and better. W. H. 


DISEASE IN PEAR TREES. 

Those who are so unfortunate as to have their 
Pear, Apple, or Quince trees injured by what is 
usually termed the fire-blight, will do well to cut 
off all branches on which they discover the discol- 
oration of the leaves immediately; this is the best 
preventive against the spread of the disease. 








Wheat Crop.—The Wilmington Journal states, 
that the Wheat harvest in that vicinity commen- 
ced some days since and that the prospect is fa- 
vorable for the in-gathering. The wheat crops 
are described as unusually good. 

The Bucks County Republican says :—“ We 
are now in the midst of harvest ; and notwith- 
standing the unpromising appearance of ow 
fields in the early part of the season, the farmer 
has abundant cause to be grateful. The crops 
of hay, which were luxuriant, have been nearly 
all housed in fine condition. Wheat and rye, 
though somewhat injured on the cold, clayey 


(soils, by the severity of the winter, will yield 


more than the average crop ; and potatoes, corn, 
and oats, promise amply to repay the farmer for 





‘tthe toil endured in their cultivation.” 
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CAUTION TO HORTICULTURISTS. 

The time to commence budding fruit trees hav- 
ing arrived, we would recommend to new begin- 
ners to be exceedingly careful in the selection of 
cions or buds for insertion, as there are many 
trees which are diseased, and in some instances, 
disease seems to be as capable of being transmit- 
ted from one subject to another by infection, as in 
animal creation. There is one disease, which, so 
far as we are acquainted with it, is confined to 
Peach trees; which from the effect first produced 
upon the trees to which it is communicated, tends 
greatly to its extension ; that is the early maturi- 





$3750. Now we are sensible that this sum will 
appear so large to some of our farmers, that they 
will say it is impossible to make an acre of land 
produce so much, but yet we think it might be 
done.—Let them examine for themselves, make 
fair allowances for the uncertainty of all crops, as 
to growth, market, &c. and then say whether 
there is not a greater prospect for profit in the cul- 
tivation of grapes, than any other crop, whatever. 





CHOLERA. 





ty, or rather the appearance of early ripening of | 
the fruit. Itis an object with most cultivators, to 
procure early fruits, and as a peach tree which | 
has the disease alluded to, (which is called the 

yellows, from the general appearance of its foli-| 
age,) ripens its fruit some four weeks sooner than | 
it would were it free from this discase, cions are | 
often taken from such trees, supposing them to be | 
early varieties; and when once a bud from such 

a tree, is inserted in a healthy one, from that mo- 

ment the tree so budded becomes infected, and its | 
decay is certain. We have at this time a young 
seedling tree, into which a bud from a diseased 
tree was inserted the last year, under an impress- 
ion that it was an early variety, but which we af- 
terwards found was from the effects of disease, 
when we cut the bud from the young tree in hopes 





hibits all the marks of disease which threatens 
soon to put a stop to its vegetable life. So viru- 


> . ; es 
‘ent is the infection of this discase, that barely 


pruning a healthy tree with a knife that has been 
used to prune a diseased one, will communicate it. 
One of our neighbors has a tree, into which a sin- 
ale bud was inserted at the same time that our 








| 


._|| ' 
own tree was budded, the fruit of which at this}, attended with spasms, a feeble circulation, cold- 


time, has all the appearance of being ripe, though 
not larger than large sized nutmegs. The pre- 
monitory symptoms, (as our Doctors say,) of this 
disease are, the leaves become of a light yellow, 
decrease in size, but increase in numbers, and the 
young branches often shoot forth in small tufts, | 
the points of which often wither during the last of 
summer. In some instances, the trees so effected | 
will live two or three years; but we believe nev- 
er recover. As the greatest care is necessary to) 
prevent the spread of this disease among peach | 
trees, we have thought fit to caution young horti- 
culturists, that they may not experience the same 
evil that we have, viz: the loss of many trees; 
and to such we would say, be not over anxious 


} 


to bud from imported young trees, until their || 





health and properties are properly tested. 


ISABELLA GRAPE. 

We lately examined a Grape Vine oi the vari- 
ety known in this vicinity as the Isabella Grape, 
in the garden of H. B. Williams, Esq. of three 
years’ growth, on which was upwards of one 
thousand clusters of grapes. We think it would 
not be over rating to say, that the prospects were 
fair for this vine to produce two hundred and fifty 
pounds of grapes this season. Similar grapes 
were worth in this market the past season, twelve 
and a half cents per pound; but should the pro- 
duce be two hundred and fifty pounds, and be sold 
at ten cents per pound, the amount would be 
twenty-five dollars. One acre of ground would 





This continues to be the important theme with 
all classes of society, and as it equally interests 
all, we trust we shall be pardoned for introducing 
the subject into our paper, which, although it is 
not devoted to the science of medicine, yet we 
should consider ourselves rather remiss, were we 
to pass silently over any subject, in which all our 
readers have such a vital interest. 

This frightful disease, which has been ravag- 
|ing Europe and Asia for many years, has, in a 
‘manner yet unexplained to us, been imported into 
this country ; or one very similar to it has become 
|Epidemic with us, and is at this time depopula- 
‘ting many of the large towns of North America, 
|in an unparalleled degree. We say this fright- 
ful disease, because death in every shape, is so 
to all the human family; not that it alarms us at 








its approach with any peculiarly terrific symptoms; || 
to save it, but it was too late; this season it ex-| 


for on the contrary, we consider it one of the most 
insidious complaints with which mankind has 
ever heen afflicted. Those partially acquainted 
| with the early stages of this mortal malady, have 
‘described what they have seen fit to denominate 
‘the premonitory symptoms, as nearly corresponding 
_with those attendant upon common dysentery, and 
| the latter stages of it they have called the collapse, 


ness of extremeties, and in most cases, termina- 
| ting in death. 
_ We believe that further and more particular ac- 
‘quaintance with this disease, in this climate, will 
‘convince medical as well as other men, that what 
|has been denominated premonitory symptoms, 
are noless than the disease itself; and, although 
‘its aprpoach is so mild as scarcely to alarm the 
| most timid, it is at the same time sapping the very 
| foundations of life, and that which now gives 
character to the disease, as Spasmodic Cholera, 
or the collapsed state, is the last effort of nature, or 
the death struggle of the victim who has thus im- 
|Perceptibly parted with every vivifying principle 
|which gave animation to the system. 
| If this is the case, then the vast importance of 
early attention to the disease, will be acknowledged; 
and the slightest symptoms of what might other- 
| wise, or at other times, be considered as an ordi- 


inary bowel complaint, should be put under the| 


jcare and direction of a skilful medical man, as 
| physicians all agree that what has been denomi- 


vines—which at the above rate, might produce 


tite 


That the present disease raging with us is Ey 
idemical, we believe is generally acknowledge: 
by scientific men, and that it is no farther conta 
gious than is founded on a common law of nature 
that similar causes produces similar effects, and 
that it is not contagious in the same acceptatio), 
as the smallpox, measles, &c. are, lias been cleay 
ly proved ; therefore the friends of humanity nee 
not be at a loss, as to the safety of renderng per 
sonal assistance to those who shall be so unforty 
nate as tu be overtaken with this malady. 





| Various and contradictory reports have bee 
|put in circulation, as to the immediate excitin: 
‘causes of this complaint, in places where it ws 
| supposrd that the influence of climate had predis 
_posed the system to disease, but which predispo 
|Sition required an immediate or exciting agent t 
develop it, and give character to it when so ¢ 
\developed. Among all the discordant opinion: 
| which have been advanced upon this subject, j 
lone particular most men agree, that intemperance: 
either in eating or drinking, is very dangerous, an 
/in many cases is followed immediately by the di 
ease; ard where persons laboring under the fi 
! stages of the disease have indulged in a debauch 
‘they have paid for such indulgence with thei 
| lives. It is no less true that many have fall) 
|victums to this disease, who have observed tly 
|most rigid rules of temperance, and in sone in 
stances, where people have carried their ideas 01 
temperance so far as to become abstemious, t!y 
disease has been equally fatal. 





Let the motto of each individual be “ Temp, 
lance and Cheerfulness,” and let the first symp 
ltoms of the disease be subject to medica! coun 
and treatment. 











| WHEAT. 
It might prove very beneficial to the farming it 
| terest of the country, if particular attention wa: 
|| paid to, and observations made and committed t 
| writing respecting the different varieties of whea' 
‘at the time of harvesting the same, such as the 
ume of ripening, with regard to other varicties 
} produce, good or bad qualities, during the course 
or cultivation, &c. We invite such farmers as 
| feel an interest in the common course of agricul 
ture, through out our country, to make such note: 
| and forward them to us, that we may lay then 
| before the public. Should a number of our firs’ 
| farmers do this, each might perhaps be benefite’ 
by the observations of others, and the public bj 
\them all. We should also consider it a favor 
farmers, if our practical millers would give the! 
| views upon the relative value of different varie 
‘ties of wheat, for the purpose of manufacturing 
into flour. We hope our farmers and millers wil! 
not excuse themselves by saying, that they art 
'| not scholars; itis not fine spun arguments that W? 


| 


} 
I} 


} 





| solicit, but plain matters of fact; and for such we 
|are to look to practical men; and if we are bo’ 





nated premonitory symptoms, yield readily, and 
are under the control of medicine, or at least as 
much so as ordinary complaints. 


As to the general course of this disease, it is to 
us unknown, as we are at present as incapable of 
analyzing the atmosphere with that accuracy 
which would detect the causes of disease, as we 
ure incapable of comprehending that power in 
whose hands are the issues of life, and to whon: 





he capable of supporting one hundred and fifty 





} 


| mistaken, the majority of our readers belong ' 
\this class, men who may be accounted the bo’ 
and muscle of every nation under Heaven. 





CALVES. 

It some times happens that calves are trouble: 
with a looseness of the bowels, or scouring, mor 
especially after rains, when the grass grows fas' 
l'o prevent this, a little lime mixed with me 











\the very elements are ministering servants, 


and given to them, will in most cases, stop th 
‘complaint within a few days, 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
| lately referred to the Chrysomela vitivora.— 
The following account of its depredations wa 
written by Neves Dartine of Connecticut, an 
wublished in the New-York Farmer of last year 
= This insect made its appearance last spriny 
‘) New-Haven and its vicinity, but not I believ 
‘or the first time. Its numbers however were un- 
usually great; and the injury which it has done 
‘o the vines, is wholly unexampled. Some vines 
yere entirely despoiled of their fruit-buds, so as 
«9 be rendered for the present season, barren. An 
Isabella that bore 300 bunches the last year, is 
ow destitute of fruit. The ravages of this bug, 
were succeeded by those of a small chesnut-col- 
wed smooth worm or slug, a quarter of an inch 
length. The bug is supposed by some to be 
the parent of this worm.” 

In order to settle this question, we put about 
half a dozen of these worms into a tumbler, with 
moist earth and vine leaves, covering it closely. 
The earth was carefully examined tu see that it 
harbored no other insect. Fresh leaves were sup- 
slied from time to time; avd as the worms be- 
same full grown, they passed one by one, into the 
earth. After a fortnight or so, (for the time could 
mly have been exactly determined by appropria- 
‘ing a glass toeach worm,) we found in the tum- 
ler three perfect insects of Chrysomela vitivora. 

This experiment, though not so complete as 

t might have been, seems to leave but little 
oom to doubt the identity of the supposed larva 
vith this new enemy of the vine. 

Greatfield, 7 mo. 25, 1832. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
In the year 1828, a society was formed in Mas- 
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sachusetts, called “ The Salem Association for 
‘he detection and prosecution of trespassers on 
vardens, fields, and orchards, in the town of Sa- 
‘em and its vicinity.” In the preamble to the 
Resolutions it is said, “the offence of robbing 
‘vuit trees, trespassing upon inclosed grounds, and 
wantonly injuring trees planted for shade and or- 
uament, has become so prevalent in this neighbor- 
nood as to form a serious obstacle to the cultiva- 
tion of gardens.” But it is added, “the laws o 
ihe commonwealth are sufficient to prevent and 
punish such offences.” The members, therefore, 
‘promise to each other mutual aid and facility to- 
wards detecting and bringing to punishment all 
future offenders against the laws made for the 
protection of that species of property belonging to 
he subscribers. 

“It is made the duty of the Board of Directors 
‘0 institute processes for all violations of the 
‘aws made in the premises, that shall come to their 
knowledge by information of members of the soci- 
ety; they shall have power lo give suitable re- 
vards for the detection of trespassers ; and to em- 
ploy such agents as may be deemed by them prop- 
et for this purpose. They may at their discre- 
ion, publish the names of all convicted offenders 
\gainst the laws made for the protection of gar- 
dens and orchards.” 

In the following year, the President of this In- 
stution publicly stated, that since the establish- 
ment of the society, only one garden or orchard 
»clonging to a member, had been robbed, and that 
‘the evil had almost entirely ceased.” It is added 
‘nthe New England Farmer, (to which I am in- 

‘ebted for this account,) that Dorchester, Roxbu- 
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y, and Quincy, had followed the example of Se 
em; and every town where fruit is extensively 
‘ultivated, would find it for their interest to estab- 
ish similar societies; and all roaming intruder: 
vould soon find that trampling on plants, break 
ng down trees and shrubbery, cannot be tolerate: 
with less impunity than shop lifting or store break 
ing.” 

Our towns ought also to follow such laudable 
examples, for there is great need of moral im- 
provement amongst a certain order of our pop- 
ulation. Only a week or two ago, my next 
neighbor had his cherry trees broken, and the 
fruit carried off in the night. Such things ought 
not to be tolerated. We have laws as well as 
Massachusetts, which if only enforced, are suffi- 
cient to check such marauders; and we have cit- 
izens of spirit and virtue enough to do it, if we 
can only bring them to unite. The thief which 
escapes from one man may be ferreted out and 
arrested by a dozen. But in addition to the 
wholesome fear which would pervade their neigh- 
borhoods, a higher moral tone would be imparted 
to our youth. They would be taught to view pil- 
ferers of every description in the same light; and 
instead of making a frolic, as many now do, to 
injure a neighbor, they would soon stand among 
the foremost to defend and protect his property. 

X. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 

At atime when pestilence stalks through our 
land, and when the greatest attention to cleanli- 
ness, and the removal of every thing that produ- 
ces fetid exhalations, are required by the civil 
authorities,—I hope to be excused for a few re- 
marks on privies. In years past, when I was 


ceptacles are kept. Most of the proprietors seem- 
ed not to know that such places could be freed 
from the most villainous smells; or that ventila- 
ting tubes were as necessary to a privy, as a 
chimney is to an open fire-place in a parlor. 


shut down,) and the business is done. 


those who are not habituated to bad smells. V. 





NEW ORNAMENTAL TREE. 
ved from Com. Porter, at Constantinople, some o 


says Com. P. in his letter accompanying the seed 


seen. 


habitually a traveller, 1 found nothing in the 
course of my journies so generally a just cause 
for complaint, asthe condition in which those re- 


Why, only consider the matter: If a privy is 
not ventilated by a tube in the manner of a chim- 
ney, how are the exhalations to escape? If they 
are not sent off high over our heads as they 
should be, they must taint the air around us, fill 
the chamber, and constantly assail the olfactories 
of every visitor. Go then to work-—nail four nar- 
row boards together so as to form a hollow prism—- 
place this erect in the privy so that the foul air of] 
the vault, shall pass up it through the roof without 
coming into the chamber, (which to do complete- 
ly you must keep the covers of the seats closely 
And until 
this is done, every privy must be uncomfortable to 


The editor of the American Farmer has recei- 
the seeds of the Guul-aghad or the rare tree. ‘It is,’ 


“the most beautiful thing of the kind I have ever 
It grows to the size of an ordinary orchard 
apple tree, throws out many branches extending 
horizontally and affords a most delightful shade. 
It is literally covered with flowers of a dark pink||‘"¢ ld man up a purse o 
color and from the smell, though not from wey 


235 


resemblance, I should suppose it to be of the fam- 
ily of the Acacia, which is of the nature of the 
iocust. This tree in no ways resembles the lo- 
cust, except in the seed pod and the seed. The 
bean is precisely that of the locust bean, and if 
the planting and treatment should be the same as 
would be practiced in the planting and treatment 
of the locust, you cannot go far wrong. The tree 
is a rare tree here, and I was informed by the Ar- 
menian from whom I obtained the seeds, that it 
was a native of Persia. Its name in Turkish is 
Guul, (rare) Aghadj, (tree) and is pronunced 
Goolagadegh.” 

The seeds have vegetated, and are growing 
finely. ‘The editor thinks it not improbable that it 
may prove to be the Cadia purpurea, an Arabian 
plant of the habit of acacia, and somewhat resem- 
ling it, and a hot house plant. 





From the American Farmer. 
Key-Hote Cats—Ancora Cats.—Much cu- 


riosity was awakened a few months ago, by the 
publication in the Farmer, of a letter from Com. 
Porter to Mr. Skinner, relative to Key-hole Cats, 
and many enquiries were addressed to us on the 
subject. The following extract of a letter from 
the Commodore, which has been politely handed 
to us by Mr. Skinner, explains the mystery.—- 
The pair of Angora cats which the Commodore 
intends to send to Mr. Skinner, will be an acqui- 
sition to the country. 

“TI presume the cats you alluded to, for which 
Constantinople is said to be so famous, and whicli 
you denominated ‘ Key-hole Cets,’ can be no oth- 
er than the cats of Angora, a city and district of 
Anatolia, and about two hundred and fifty miles 
from this place. Since I have been in Constanti- 
nople, I have only seen one of these cats, and it is 
in my possession, I say it, for it is of the neuter 
gender, and every way qualified to accompany 
the notes of the celebrated Madam Cat-alina. 1 


never knew a cat, whatever the gender, whicli 
had sweeter notes than this of mine. 


“Tt is a beautiful animal, as white as the driv- 
en snow, of double the size of our common cats, 
eyes as bright as the chamelion’s, hair as soft 
as silk and long as the finger, a ruff still lon- 
Re around the neck, and a tail like an ostrich 








plume, flat like that of the flying squirrel, and in 
its springs used for the same purpose. It is the 
tamest aud most docile animal I ever met with, 
and as playful asa monkey. I have never seen 
it catch a rat; but my house, which the day be- 
fore I brought it home, was swarming with rats 
and mice, is now entirely free from them. A 
general migration took place, and the next morn- 
ing my neighbor killed in his yard eleven ata 
single shot, which he said came from my prem 
ises. 

“ T have spoken for a pair which have not been 
disqualified from propagating their species, and 
shall endeavor to get them to you.” 

Neighborly.—The Blacksmith’s shop of an 
F old man named hag Harman, living neat 

the Northmountain, Woudstock, Vt. took fire 
on the evening of the 3d,and was entirely con- 
sumed, together with all its contents of a de- 
structible nature. The next morning about 
4) of his neighburs assembled on the spot, 
with six wagons und teams, and felled, hewed 
and hauled timber enough for another shop, 
which they raised before night, besides making 
16 dollars and 25 
cents, to furnish himself with the necessary 
pools to enable him to go to work again, 
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From the New England Farmer. 
ITEMS IN RURAL ECONOMY. 

Destroying Insects by Boiling Water —A Mr. 
Beattie, in the Gardener’s Magazine, found that 
neither chamber-lie, nor soap-suds, nor clay-paint, 
would destroy the scaly insect; but on a mild day 
in February, a green gage plum tree was unnailed 
from the wall, and with a painter’s soft brush 
washed over with boiling water, at least as near 
(0 boiling as it could be carried a short distance in 
a small water-pot. No injury was found to be 
done to the tree, while the scaly insect was com- 
pletely destroyed. The following winter the 








whole of the trees infested were treated in the 
same manner, and the insect completely got rid of. 
A very intelligent friend of Mr. B. washed trees 
with boiling water, with the garden engine, in 
frosty weather, and the trees sustained no injury. 
Mr. B. also tried boiling water on trees in peach 
houses, infested with the white bug, and found it 
completely successful. He therefore considers 
the efficacy and safety of this simple application 
as completely established. 

Fattening Pigs on Potatoes ——In the “ report 
of the London Society for bettering the condition 
of the poor,” is a paper published by the Rev. 
Thomas Wilson, giving an account of an experi- 
ment for fattening a pig on potatoes only. The 
pig was farrowed in August and continued in the 
straw-yard till March succeeding, when it was 
kept entirely on potatoes thoroughly baked, but 
not burned on the outside. Water was provided 
in another trough, but the pig drank but little— 
The potatoes were given whole, dry, and unmixed 
with other food; the quantity consumed being 
about two bushels a week. On the 8th of March 
the pig weighed about fifty-six pounds; when it 
was killed, on the 3d of May, the weight wasone 
hundred and one pounds. It was fat on the in- 
side, “ proved well, and was a complete cottager’s 
pig ”? 

On Scraping off the Bark of Trees —Mr. 
Thomas Thompson, in the Gardener’s Magazine, 
thinks that trees do not decay so much from want 
of fibrous roots to imbibe nourishment, as from the 
compression of the alburnum by the indurated 





ly in the spring, eight or nine feet in length, plant 
it half its length in any good soil, and it will suc- 
eed to admiration, producing fruit the following 
spring. — Gardener’s Magazine. 





Destroy Weeds.—If you have not had time to 
root out all the weeds on your premises, you wiil 
at least endeavor to prevent their going to seed, 
and it will be good economy to lodge the proceeds 
of your cuttings in your barn, barn-yard, or com- 
post bed. An antidote to the increase of weeds 
may be found in burning the stubble as it stands 
after reaping. On land that is designed to be 
sowed the next year, this is more especially good 
husbandry ; for it will destroy so many of the 
seeds of weeds, as to prevent the ensuing crop 
from being so weedy as it might be otherwise.— 
At the same time, this process will destroy many 
insects, clean the ground, and render it fit for op- 
erations of tillage, besides fertilizing the soil by 
the ashes of the stubble —N. E. Farmer. ' 





From the Arcana of Science. 
NATIVE COUNTRY OF MAIZE, OR IN- 
DIAN CORN. 

This grain, so important to the agricultural in- 
terests of America, appears to be of uncertain or- 
igin. Fuchs very early maintained that it came 
from the East; and Mathioli affirmed that it was 
from America. Regmir and Gregory have pre- 
sented fresh arguments in favor of its Eastern or- 
igin. Among them is the name by which it has 
long been known in Europe: Ble de Turquie; 
and varieties, it is said, have been brought from 
the Isle of France, or from China. Moreau de 
Jonnes, on the contrary, has recently maintained, 
in a memoir read hefore the Academy of Science, 
that its origin was in America. The name Ble 
de Turquie, no more proves it to be of Turkish 
origin, than the name of the Italian Poplar proves 
that the tree grew wild in Italy. It can only sig- 
nify that it spread from Turkey into the neighbor- 
ing countries. Its general cultivation in South- 
ern Europe, and the production of some new va- 
rieties, proves nothing with regard to the country 
of the species. In favor of its American oriyin, 
is the fact that it was found in a state of cultiva- 





outer bark; hence the advantage of scraping it off 
in old trees,while removing it in young trees does 
harm. Mr. Thompson has scraped off the outer 
hark of old trees for upwards of thirty years.—} 
‘The best season is the spring and autumn; and 
after the operation the trees are painted over with 





tion in every place where the first navigators land- 
ed. In Mexico, according to Hernandez; and in 
Brazil, according to Zeri; and that in the various 
countries it had proper names, such as Maize, 
Florilli, &c. While, in the Old World, its names 





a paint made of clay, pounded into a fine powder 
and mixed with water. 

Recipe for Scab in Sheep.—T he Munster Farm- 
er’s Magazine informs, that “ A member of the 
agricultural committee having found the following 
wash very efficacious in the scab, thinks it of ad- 
vantage to have it published. The che«pness, 
cleanliness and convenience with which it may 
be used, recommend it in a particular manner.— 
Half an ounce of corrosive sublimate to-be dis- 
solved in two quarts of water, and tothis, when 
dissolved, a table spoonful of spirit of turpentine 
is to be added. The parts affected must be wet 
with this mixture by means of a painter’s brush; 
common cases will be cured by three or four ap- 
plications,” 

Mulberry Trees—The quickest and most cer- 
tain mode of raising the mulberry tree, is from the 
Guttings of the old branches. Take a branch ear- 


were either all of American origin, or names of 
the neighboring region, whence it was derived; 
and that, immediately after the discovery of A- 
merica, it was spread rapidly in the Old World, 
and soon became common, a fact not reconcilable 
with the idea of its former existence there. ‘Tof 
these proofs, Augustus de Saint Hilaire has ad- 
ded another. He has received from M. de Lar- 
ranhaga, of Monte Video, a new variety of 
‘iaize, distinguished by the name of Tunicata; 
because instead of having the grains naked, they 
are entirely covered by the glumes. This varie- 
ty is from Paraguay, waere it is cultivated by the 


INOCULATION, OR BUDDING. 
This is commonly practiced upon all sorts o: 
stone fruit in particular; such as peaches, nectg 
rines, cherries, plums, &c. as also Oranges ani 
jesamines ; and is preferable to any sort of graft 
ing for most kinds of fruit The method of pe 
forming it is as follows : You must be provided 
with a sharp penknife, or what is called a buddj 
knife, having a flat haft, (the use of which is to 
raise the bark off the stock to admit the bud,) and 
some sound bass mat, which should be soaked jp 
water to increase its strength, and make it mor, 
pliable ; then having taken off cuttings from tree: 
that you propagate, choose a smooth part of the 
stock, about five or six inches above the surface o{ 
the ground, if designed for dwarfs, and for hal) 
standards at three feet; but for standards, the, 
should be budded six or more feet above th 
ground; then with your knife, make a horizonta! 
cut across the rind of the stock, and from the mid 
dle of that cut, make a slit downwards about tw. 
inches, so that it may be in the form of a T; by 
you must be careful not to cut too deep, lest you 
wound the stock; then having cut off the leat 
from the bud, leaving the foot-stalk remaining 
you should make a cross cut about half an inci, 
below the eye, and with your knife slit off ty 
bud with part of the wood to it, in the form of ar 
escuicheon; this done, you must with your knif 
pull off that part of the wood which was take: 
with the bud, observing whether the eye of th 
bud be left to it or not, (for all those buds whic! 
lose their eyes in stripping should be throw: 
away, being good for nothing,) then having gen' 
ly raised the bark of the stock where the cross i: 
cision was made, with the flat haft or handle o: 
your knife, clear of the wood, you should thrus 
the bud therein, observing to place it smooth be 
tweer the rind and the wood of the stock, cuttin: 
off any part of the rind belonging to the bud 
which may be too long for the slit made in th: 
stock; and having thus exactly fitted the bud t 
the stock, you must tie them close round with th 
bass mat, beginning at the under part of the sli! 
and so proceed to the top; taking care that you di 
not bind round the eye of the bud, which shou! 
be left open. 

When your buds have been inoculated thre: 
weeks or a month, you will see which of then 
have taken; those which appear shrivelled an’ 
black are dead; but those which remain fresh an’ 
plump, you may be sure are joined; and at thi 
time you should loosen the bandage, which if no 
done in time, will pinch the stock, and greatly iv 
jure if not destroy the bud. 

In the March following you must cut off th 
stock about three inches above the bud, sloping ! 
that the wet may pass off and not enter the stock 
to this part of the stock left above the bud, it is 
very proper to fasten the shoot which proceeds 
from the bud, and which would be in danger © 
being blown out, if not not prevented; but thi 
must continue no longer than one year, afte 
which it must be cut off close above the bud, ths' 
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Guaycurus Indians, a people in the lowest scale 
of civilization; and where, according to the direct 


testimony of one of them, it grows in the humid 
forests as a native production. 








Mrs. Trollope’s Book has just been re-publish 
ed in New-York. 


the stock may be covered thereby. 
The time for inoculating is from the middle 0! 
June until the middle of August, (in Americ® 
from the end of June to the end of August,) 2 


cording to the forwardness of the season, and the 
particular sorts of trees tobe propagated; but th. 





time may be easily known by trying the buds, 
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chether they come off well from the wood or not. 
However, the most general rule is, when you 
observe the buds formed at the extremity of the 
came year’s shoots, which is a sign of their hav- 
finished their spring growth— Forsyth on 
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Fruit Trees. 





From the New England Farmer. 
FARM WORK FOR JULY. 
Barn Yards —It is not improbable that to- 
-ards the latter end of this month you wil have 
‘sure to begin to cart into your barn yard, such 
ubstances as will answer good purposes for ma- 


ure; to wit, swamp-mud, clay, straw, fern or|| 


akes, marsh-mud, peat, turfs, weeds, stubble, | 
-hich may be worth while to mow for the pur- 
jose, &e., &e. 
 Turnips.—It will be well to sow soot, ashes, 
ime, or a mixture of two or more of these, over 
our turnips. Ellis, an old writer on husbandry, 
ys, “ ‘Turnips sooted about twentyfour hours af-| 
+ they are up will be entirely secured from the | 
y. Some advise, and it may be well if not ist 
uch trouble, to leach soot and sprinkle the young 
inips with the liquor. M’ Mahon, in treating of 
, cultivation of turnips, says, “ The plants 
jould be left from seven to twelve inches every 
vay; this must be regulated according to the 
trength of the land, the time of sowing, and the 
nd of turnips cultivated ; strong ground and ear- 





| adds one of the most important items to the histo- 
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| From the American Farmer. 
OLD WHEAT. 

We expect, in the course of the present year, 
to be able to lay before our readers one of the 
most interesting facts on the subject of wheat, that 
has ever been published. At the present time we 
can only say, generally, that there is now grow- || 
ing in France a patch of wheat, the seed of which 
| Was upwards of tio thousand years old. It was 
obtained, we believe, directly from one who was 
an inhabitant of Egypt somewhere about the year 
| 418 before Christ, by some gentlemen in France! 
In other words, it was taken from a mummy.— 
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‘to but few disease, inheriting the hardy constitu. 


tion of the ass, while it is exempt from the tender- 
ness of the horse. No insects are generated in its 
skin, as in that of the horse, which are dangerous 
to its life, nor does it languish and pine away like 
him, when it is put upon poor fare: the scanty herb- 
age of the Alps and Andes are sufficient to satisfy 
its desires, and it performs journeys by slipping, 
or rather sliding down the precipices of those 
mountains, carrying heavy burdens during the 
day, and seeking food during the night, while it 
manifests, at the same time, the warmest attach- 
ment to those who thus exact its toil, without 





| At this time, we only know that the wheat was! 
| 'n every particular the same as that of the present |) 
‘time, and that it was planted and was growing 
finely at the last accounts we had of it. We have 
made arrangements to obtain all the particulars 
in relation to it, and shall immediately lay them 
|before our readers, 

| This isa most interesting circumstance, and 





ty of agriculture, ever before recorded. It proves) 
_conclusively, that wheat is not a factitious veget- 
able, as has been so often and so authoritatively |) 
| asserted ; and further, that it was not originally 
|an inferior grain and improved by cultivation to/! 
its present quality. But, on the contrary, that it 
has been at least two thousand two hundred and} 


fifty years, exactly the same as it isnow. We 
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y sowing always producing the largest roots. 


“ The width of the hoe should be in proportion ‘rut forbear until we have the detailed statement 


1 the medium distance to be left between the 
»lants, and this to their expected size. 


arly the size of the palm of the hand; if, how- 
ver, seed weeds be numerous and luxuriant, they 
ught to be cheeked before the turnip plants ar- 
ve at that size; lest being drawn up tall and 
lender, they should acquire a weak sickly habit. 
\ second hoeing should be given when the leaves 
re grown to the height of eight or nine inches, in 
rder todestroy weeds, loosen the earth, and final- 


y to regulate the plants; a third, if found neces- | 


wy, may be given at any subsequent period. 

“}Tere will the farmer exclaim against the ex- 

use and trouble of hoeing; but let him try one 
cre in this way, and leave another of the same 
juality to nature, as is too frequently done, and 

ue will find that the extra produce of the hoed 
cre, Will more than compensate for the labor be- 
towed.” 

Loudon says, Arch. Garvie, a Scottish gardener 
merit, tried steeping the seeds in sulphur, sow- 
ug svot, ashes, and sea-sand, along the drills, all 
without effect. 
when the plants were in the seed-leaf, with quick- 


ime, and found that effectual in preventing the 
Copredations of the fly. “A bushel of quick-lime,” 
le says, “is sufficient to dust over an acre of drill- 
vd turnips, and a boy may soon be taught to lay |) 
ston almost as fast as he could walk along the 
ills. If the seminal leaves are powdered in the 
ightest degree, it is sufficient; but should rain 
wash the lime off before the turnips are in the 
rough leaf, it may be necessary to repeat the op- 


eration if the fly begins to make its appearance.’ 





the City Inspector reports for the week 

iding Saturday noon last, burials 510 ; 
the diseases, 336 malignant cholera, 13 
Cholera morbus. 


>) 
e 


|| stance, one of the principal grounds of the theory 
“ The critival time of the first hoeing is, when} of the degeneracy of wheat to cheat; which is 
ie plants, as they lay spread on the ground, are | that wheat was cheat originaily, but by cultiva-| 


|could say a great deal on this interesting subject 
} 5 i) “ ? 


from Europe. It completely annihilates, for in-|| 





a1 


- Cy rere 
|| tion has been made wheat, and hence it is said, it) 


lis ° . } 
| is hable to return to cheat again. ; ; : 
* ' consuming nearly all the grain which his farm 


From the Awerican Farmer. 

THE MULE. 

Aw Essay on the natural history of the Mule, 
(Mules Equius,) and a comparisou of its utili- 
ty in Agriculture with that of the horse, by 

_ James Hood, of John, Baltimore cownty. 

|| The mule is a hybridous animal, and like oth- 
er animals which are the product of two different| 

species, is incapable of propagating its kind; it 

may be engendered either between a horse and 
the ass, or between a jackass and a mare; of which 
varieties the latter is preferable; being larger, 
stronger, and better shaped. In its appearance 
‘the animal partakes of both its progenitors, its 
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|| supplying its wants. 


Another remarkable trait 
in the history of the mule is its longevity; it re- 
tains its vigor to an age more than double that at 
which the horse begins to decline ; though it is gen. 
erally exposed to innumerable hardships, the ef- 
fects of time upon it are generally first manifested 


| by a diarrhea, which is probably-owing to the 


failure of its digestive organs, in the performance 
of their functions. 

The writer of this essay, after thirty years ex- 
perience in the use of the mule, and a close obser 
vation of its manners and nature during that time, 


| is fully convineed of its superiority over the horse 


for agricultural purposes. The circumstances 
which led him to prefer their use in this way, 
was somewhat singular: when he first commen- 
ced planting and farming, he settled in a neigh- 


| borhood of one of his acquaintances, who prided 


himself upon keeping a team of large and fat 
horses, the greater part of which were frequently 
idle; being a near neighbor he soon caught the 
horse mania from him, and set up and supported 
a team for near three years, at a considerable ex- 
pense; finding at this time that his horses were 


produced, that he was taxed each year with a 
|smith’s account, to a large and unnecessary a- 
mount, and that, in addition to all this, he fre- 
quently suffered the loss of a horse by some one 
of the numerous diseases to which horses are lia- 
ible, he resolved to use them no longer; he found, 
lin fact, that he would be laboring for nothing but 
| the support of his horses, if he persisted in their 
‘employment; his attention was at once turned 
‘towards the mule, (and oxen,) purchasing at first 
some of the smaller kind, which were commonly 
known by the name of the yankee mules, he re- 
solved to do the work of his farm by their assist- 
ance, (and the use of oxen,) until he could procare 





head, neck and belly resemble those of the ass, 
| we discover the graceful outline, the freeness of, 


which characterize the horse; it is generally small- 
ler than a common sized animal of the latter spe- 
‘cies, but in Spain, where great attention is be- 
stowed upon its improvement, it has been known 
‘to be seventeen hands high. In its disposition it 
is naturally wild, and ungovernable, but in this 
respect it is susceptible of great improvement, by 
a proper education; and the obstinacy which it 
exhibits at times when domesticated, is oftener 
the result of an improper treatment, than an in- 
,|| herent ill nature. Its hoofs, which are small and 
of an oval shape, are remarkable for solidity and 
hardness, and as it moves with a firm and clear 
step, they are very rarely injured, and need but 
little artificial protection. It is naturally liable 








} . Py . | 
At last he tried dusting the rows Lees and the admirable display of muscle, 


such as would suit for the draught, and till then 


and are disproportionate; in its limbs, however, pay for the conveyance of his produce to market. 


After having carried on the business of his plan- 
tation in this way for several years, and noted 
the difference between his expenditures when 
compared to former times, he found that the grain 
saved by the substitution of mules for horses, in 
the drudgeries of his farm was more in value than 
double the amount necessary to pay for the car- 
riage of his crop to market; in addition to this he 
lost very litte by disease or accident, his smith’s 
bill was comparatively trifling, and he was re- 
lieved of the expense consequent on the wear and 
tear of a road waggon; those of his neighbors 
who have contrasted the appearance of his stack- 
yard and corn-loft at the present, with its forme: 
condition, can bear testimony to the truth of these 
statements. ‘ 


As there is a prejudice prevailing in this ceuy- 
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SERTRALINE 





try against the use of the mule for farming pur- 

poses, which can only be done away by statements 

“and calculations on facts, the following is submit- 
ted as the result of the writer’s individual observa- 

tion and experience; he supposes, what he has 

found to be the case, that six horses are necessary | 
to do the work of a common sized farm, —the ex- 
pense of shoeing and keeping six horses twelve | 
months, will be on the most moderate calculation 

$264. Alike number of mules for the same time | 
#132, leaving in favor of the mules an annual bal- 
ance of $132. This account will not appear ex- | 
aggerated if we present the details, by a reference | 
to the difference between the two animals in their | 
manner of stepping, and the consequent difference 

in the expense of keeping their feet properly pro- 
tected; it appears that a horse requires shoeing” 
four times a year, the expense of which, will a- | 
mount, in all, to $3 50. Now, the mule, if prop- | 
erly managed, need not to be shod more than once _ 
in the same time; in this one item, therefore, it| 
will be less expensive than the horse by $2 624 | 
each, per year, making between the six horses | 
and six mules, the sum of $15 75: the writer has | 
been accustomed to have his mules shod during 
the icy season annually. We next turn our at-| 
tention to the difference between the horse and 

the mule, in regard to the quality and quantity of| 
their food; the former animal must be more or! 
less supplied with grain during the whole year, | 
otherwise he will grow thin and become unfit for’ 
hard labor; this, however, is not the case with | 
the latter; when the pastures are good, he can 

subsist on grass alone, and in the winter season, | 
when he is not worked, he can feed on hay, and) 
in either case, he will lose nothing on the score 

of health and strength; when employed in the | 
labor of the farm, the writer has been accustomed | 
to feed them, either on cut straw and chopped rye, | 
or Indian corn ; of the former he generally allow- | 
ed to each, one quart to about a peck of straw ; 

of the latter, four to eight ears at a meal; and a! 
horse doing the same work, will eat nearly doub | 
le; a mule, therefore, may be supplied with food 

and kept in good condition, at less than half the 

expense requisite for the horse. And if we again || 


resort to figures we shall see clearly the great sa- | 
ving which might be gained, by taking proper ad- | 
vantage of this difference between the two ani- 
mals; six horses we have seen cannot be fed and 
shod at a less amount per annum, 

than 
‘The same number of mules may be 


supplied for 











$264 00 





132 00) 


necessary to stock a farm, such as is above men- 
tioned for twenty-four years. 
Multiplying $264, the annual ex- 
pense of six horses, by twelve, 
we shall obtain the cost of one 
set of those animals during the 
time they are able ‘o labor, 
The horses are then worn out, and 
it will be necessary to procure a 
new set, each of which we will 
suppose cost $80, 
Adding again the amount of their 
support during the remaining 
twelve years, 


480 00 


3,168 00 


Total cost $6,816 00 
Let this sum be compared with that which is 

sufficient to keep the plantation stocked with 

mules. 

The shoeing and keepinz six mules 
during 24 years, will amount to 

Subtract this from the amount ne- 
cessary to the same number of 
horses the same time, 


$3,168 00 


6,816 00 


We shall have the difference be- 
tween them, 


$3,648 00 


Facts thus plainly stated, and calculations thus 
clearly made out, ought to be sufficient to con- 
vince any man of the advantages he would gain, 
by substituting the mule for the horse in the la- 
bor of his farm; they are particularly worthy the 
attention of those whose plantations are small; 
it is only by noticing and taking the advantage 
of circumstances like these, that such persons can 
pursue their business without embarrassment; far- 
mers and planters live more independently of a 
circulating medium than any other class of men 
in the community, but still the structure of society 
is such that they cannot be wholly disconnected 
with it, and this connexion, slight as it is, may 
involve them in difficulties, unless they pay the 
strictest attention toeconomy. There is probably 
no one instance, in which agriculturists will feel 
the force of these remarks, more than in the pay- 
ment of their taxes: of this we will avail our- 
selves on the present occasion Taxes must be 
paid in money ; this is a demand which may en- 
danger the tenure by which they hold their land, 
unless it be promptly satisfied, and he who has 
expended his produce unnecessarily, will run a 
great risk in experiencing the worst effects o 





ened 
$132 00) 
And if now the comparative delicacy of the 
constitution of the horse, his liability to disease, 
and the greater amount of attention and pains 
which he requires, are taken into the account, it 
will appear, that the above calculation, instead of 
having been exaggerated, exhibits a balance in 
favor of the mule, rather less than the reality. — 
‘We next invite attention to the difference be- 
tween the two animals, under a consideration in 
point of longevity: a horse is very rarely fit to do 
effective service, after he shall have been employ- 
ed twelve years; a mule, on the contrary, retains 
his strength during aterm of labor, more than 
twice as long; proceeding upon these data, we 
will make an estimate of the expenses of the horses 


Leaving a balance of 





such avoidable waste. Now it will be seen bya 
reference to the calculations which we have made, 
that many, by reason of an unwarrantable preju- 
dice against the mule, waste an amount in fatten- 
ing and keeping horses which would be more than 
sufficient to pay their taxes. Can any one then 
be called an economist, who Joes not prefer the 
mule to the horse in performing the work of his 





and done away, that they are as fiat bens 
handled as house pigs, even on that nah wias 
the mule is so tenacious of suffering to be " hich; 
ed, which is his ears. Whether this Atlee « 
rises from an instinctive knowledge of the i ‘ 
quence of his cars, they being the most oterga 
feature by which his (dow) character is Shite 
ed, | know not. — 

There is another important circumstance whic! 
ought to be taken into the account; we allude t 
the patience of the mule under suffering: it a 
pears to endure neglect or i!l treatment in a tid 
ner which makes it peculiarly proper in en 
parts of this country, Where the live stock “ys 
farm must be left in a great measure to the na 
and management of negroes. It is well] know: 
that this class of mankind almost universally a. 
buse and neglect horses, although these animal 
cannot endure ill treatment; every man of humar. 
ity therefore, will feel it his interest and duty 
when it is in his power, to entrust his slaves wit) 
such animals only as will not be likely to suffe: 
from their neglect. 





The writer will conclude with a few remar\; 
on the rearing and manner of feeding mules — 
The mares selected for the purpose of breedin: 
and raising the colts, should be gentle, good tem. 











plantation ? and the writer is of opinion, that if 
the prejudice against the mule was done away, 
and a proper attention given to the raising and 
breaking of them, that the mule would be more 
serviceable in the coach or stage than the horse. 
In Germany they are highly valued by the nobil- 
ity who drive them in their coaches; the writer 
uas raised some mules that are perfectly manage- 
able, and the wild natare so completely overcome 











pered, large, and kind to work; in the time o: 
sucking, the mothers should frequently be employ 
ed, in order that frequent opportunities may be ob 
tained for handling and taming the colts, and ren. 
dering them familiar with their keepers: by pur. 
suing this plan the wild nature may be entirely 
overcome, and the ungovernable disposition sub 
dued, and the mule rendered as manageable, and 
harmless asthe horse. We have already touche! 
upon the method of feeding mules, but we have tu 
mention in addition, a mode of preparing corn fo; 
this purpose, by which when it becomes hard ani! 
indigestible, he has found that two thirds of th: 
quantity required in the common way will be suf 
ficient to keep working animals in good order.— 
About Christmas, when corn begins to be hari 
to grind, he has been accustomed to soak it in wea’. 
ley, made by putting a peck of hickory ashes in- 
to a barrel, then filling it with corn, and the: 

pouring on water as much as the barrel will hold: 
care should be taken that the corn be not soaked 
too long, otherwise the animals will refuse to ea: 
it; during warm weather, it should be permitted 
to remain in the ley twelve hours, in cold weathe: 
twenty-four hours. By this mode of preparing 
the grain, there is another advantage gained: i! 
would seem that the alkali which is thus convey- 
ed into the stomachs of the animals, is very con 

ducive to their health, maintaining a good appe- 
tite, and exciting the intestines into a continue 
good condition ; these considerations, togethe: 
with the saving of one third of the grain, will re 
munerate the pains thus taken. Nothing mor’ 
will be added at present, except that the write! 
entertains a hope, that many of his fellow-citizen: 


will prove all these interests, by their own expe 
rience. 





Geneva College —'T he annual commencemet! 
of this Institution, will take place on Wednesda) 
the Ist of August. After the commencemen 
Samuel A. Foster, Esq. of New-York, will deliv: 
er an Address before the members of the two So- 
cieties, consisting of Alumni and Students of th: 


college, 
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THE NEW TARIFF. 


From the Baltimore American. 


Tne NEW 
nace in our paper to day. 


it nO . 
the princi 


‘iis, andt 


\farch 
idguse col 


e-payme 
eates, WhI 
o them. 

By the 


‘ty of 4 cents per pound, in addition to an | colored, &c. the Same as before. 








— ——— 
mp 

ity is more than fifty per centless. Beyond|| Scorcen Suttana.—* As soon as we had 
the cost of $2 50 the same effect is produced, | settled ourselves at the inn (at Symferapol, 


TARIFF LAW occupies a large|| the new duty being 35 cents per yard less|/in the Crimea) we sent our cards, to inquire 
We have tho’t|| than the old one, atthe costof $2 55, and} if we might wait on the Sultan Krim Gherri 
c unacceptable to our readers, to note | increasing up tothe cost of 3 20 where the|| Katti Kherri, to present our letters of intro- 


ple points of difference between|| duties are again equal. The effect of the}|duction. The answer returned was that the 


he tariff acts now in operation. It _ alterations is to reduce the duties on all cheap-|| Sultan was from home, but that the Sultana 
ill be perceived that the new act goes into |, er cloths, and retain them on the higher. 

iN ‘ 

sect on the 3d of March next and that pro- - 
“on ismade, that any original packages 224 to 16 cents the square yard. 

if merchandize imported before the 3d of| nc ; , 
and remaining under the Custom) to 63 cents per square yard. style. The history of her marriage with 

¢ § 4 7 

itrol onthat day, shall pay only the | 

-educed duties, and shall be entitled to the}! yard. 

nt of all sums exceeding the new 


would be happy to see us. The Sultana, 
Flannels and Baizes are reduced from|| who is « native of Edinburgh, daughter of 
Colonel, received us with great affa- 
Brussels and Wilton Carpeting from 70)/bility and attention, quite in the English 





Venetian do from 40io 35 cents per square|| the Sultan is curious. When about fifteen 
years of age, the Sultan became acquainted 
Cotton Goods under the old Tariff pay} with some missionaries, who had taken up 


ch may have been previously made|| 25 per cent upon a minimum of 35 cents||their station near the Caucasus, on which 
i ay bee . 


prese 


 yalorem duty of fifly per cent. 


} f . | Ql ner var 
ty the new tariff, Wool costing under | to 34 per yard. 

cht cents a pound is free of duty; over|| 

ioht cents it is to pay a specific duty of four | 


utsand forly per cent ad valorem. 


Oy Woolens the present minimum system | 
ed. Under the new law, plains| 


s abolish 


the yard. Under the new plain cottons pay || occasion he embraced the Christian religion, 


nt (old) tariff, Wool pays a || 25 per cent on a minimum of 30 cents, and|jleft his native country, and proceeded under 
< ’ c S ay 


their protection to St. Petersburgh, which 
Cotton bagging is reduced from 5 cents|/he shortly after quitted for Scotland, and 
there he soon acquired the English language, 
Silk Goods from 80 to 10 per cent. habits, and manners. Itwas in Edinbuigh 
Irish Linens from 25 to 14 per cent. that his acquaintace commenced with this la- 
Sugar, (brown) from 3 cents to 2b cents|| dy, and eventually ended in marriage, though 
White, from 4 to $3} cents. against the consent of her family. As he is 
‘Tea from India and China free ; from pla- || lineally descended from the ancient Kbans 


|} per pound. 


ting 35 cents pay five per cent or less|| Ces other than beyond the Cape of Good)ofthe Crimea, the throne of the present Sul- 
sting Be S pay, ih 


' , - vs . . y | 
ban two cents a yard;underthe old duty hae “ : | PR bar 1M0 | 
vey come under the 50 cent minimum and || Salt to pay ten cents per bushel of 56)of the reigning family. 
iy 45 per cent or 224 cents a yard. Plains) 
wider 334 cents, pay by the present (old) ta) 
Wf 14 cents per yard; under the new five} 
er centad valorem, or not exceeding 
‘ots. Under the present (old) tariff wool 
evs are rated under a complicated system of) 
uinimums, which make it tedious to form a | 
comparison. ‘The following table | 


omplete 


vill show the alteration made on all goods| 
sting between | dollar and 
ne yard. The first column con- 
‘ains the cost, the second the rate of duty) 


) centst 


inder the new act, and the third the amount} 
Under the present (old) sys: | 
‘em,all thisrange comes uuder the $2 50) 


if alterat 


ion. 


o 
~ 


tinimum, and pays $1 124 a yard. 


Cost Kiate ofnew duty per yard 


81.05 
1,10 


1.15 


1,99 
1,60 
1.65 
1,70 
1.@5 
1.30 
1,85 
1,90 
1,95 
2,00 
1,05 
2,10 
15 
2,20 
20 
2,30 
2.35 
2,40 
3,45 
2.50 


It will 


’ decreases from the cost of $ 


924 cents, 


Decrense of duty 


6) cents. 


59 o7 
574 5D 
60 524 
623 00 
G5 474 
674 45 
70 424 
724 40 
75 374 
774 35 
80 304 
824 30 
85 274 
874 25 
90 22h 
922 20 
95 173 
974 15 
$1,00 123 
1,02} 10° 
1,05 73 
1,07! > 
1,10 Qt 
1,12} equal. 
1,15 24 incre 
LA7s Be 
1,20 7h 
1,29! 10 “ 
1,25 124 


J 
be seen that the new 


shen it is equal under both T 
“cost of $1 05 per vard, in which the du-!of Monday. 


Coffee free. tun, Mahmoud, will be his on the extinction 

He has sons, and 

pounds, should any of them hereafter ascend the Ot- 
Hemp is reduced from $60 per ton to 40. |/'oman throne, the singular fact will be pre- 
Barand Bolt lron net roiled pay now 1|jsented, of a Prince of British descent and 

13) cent per pound. Under the new tariff 4-5th Christian profession governing an empire ol 

| of a cent. s|| Turkish Infidels. — Webster's T'ravels. 

‘| The same, rolled, now pay $37 per ton.—|| Eprcurran Apvice.—At a venison feast 


Hope, ten cents per pound. 


dollars and| 


New duty $30. 

Pig Iron is reduced froin 62} cents to 50 
| cents per cwl. 
Sheet and hoop do from 34 cents to 3 
/cents per ib. 

French wines in caskss (red) from 10 to 6 
|} cents per gallon, 

Do do (white) from 15 to 10 

To be reduced bie halfafter 34 March, 

1832. 


| The alteration in the duty on window glass 
it 

| 

! 








consists in the abolishing of the highest min- 
imum ($5 per hd. feet.) 


| Paivanturory.—The one thing that 
‘most exaltsand illustrates man, is disinter- 
‘ested affection. We are never sotiuly what 
we are capable of being, as when we are 
ready to sacrifice vurselves for others, and 
'immolate our self loveon the altar of bene 
‘ficence ‘There is no joy like the joy of a 
| generous sentiment, to go about doing 
i good, tomake it our meat and our drink to 
| promote the happiness of others, and diffuse 
| confidence and love to every one within the 
reach of our influence.—Godwin,s Cloudes- 
\; Ley. 
| Empxoy but one tradesman of the same 


line. He has the best materials, and can 
give the best tick; and one bill is, at all 
times, a mere trifle on a man’s mind coin- 
pared with three short ones. 

Uses or Honon.—Honor hath three things 
in it: First, the vantage ground to do 
good. Secondly, the approach to principal 
persons: ‘Thirdly, the raising of a man’s 
own fortunes.—Bacon’s Essays. 

We never saw our city so quiet and order 
ly, on the Sabbath, as it was yesterday. The 
very proper regulation of the Corporation, 
in relation to Groceries, was generally ob 


duty regular-||served. Wethink the good effects of yes- 
2 25 per yard, ||terday’s sobriety will be felt in to-day’s Re- 


ariffs, down to|| port of our Board of Healkth.--Alb Eve. Jour. 








trade, and lethim be the first man in his 





one day, Reynolds addressed his conversa- 
tionto one of the company who sat next 
luim, but to his great surprise could not get a 
single word in answer, until at length his 
silent neighbor, turning to him, said—** Mr. 
| Reynolds, whenever you are at venison feast, 
ila vise you not'to speak during dinner time, 
asin endeavoring to answer your questions, 
I have just swallowed a fine piece of the fat, 
entire, without tasting its flavour.—North- 
‘cote’s Life of Sir J. R. 

Vestices or Romansin Britain.—Ma- 
ny of our Roman cities have become entirely 
wasted and desolate; Silchester is one ot 
them. Corn fieldsand pastures cover the 
spot once adorned with public and private 
i\buildings, all of which are now wholly des- 
troyed. Like the busy crowds who inhabi:- 
ed them, the edifices have sunk beneath the 
fresh and green-sward, but the flinty wall 
which surrounded the city is yet firm, and the 
direction of the streets may be discovered by 
the difference of tint of the herbage, and the 
ploughshare turns up the medals of the Ce- 
sars, so long dead and forgotten who were 
once the masters of the world.--Hist. of Eng. 
—Family Library. 








MPORTANT TO FLORISTS —Just pub 
lished by Hibbert q- Buest, of Philadelphia. 
the ‘‘ American Flower Garden Directory,” con- 
taining practical directions for the culture of plants 
in the ‘‘ Hot-house, Garden-house, Flower gar- 
den and Kooms or Parlors,” &c. &c. 

A few copies forsale by the subscribers, (who 
are the sole Agents,) at their flower & seed store 
No. 372, Broadway. SMITH & HOGG. 

Smith & Hogg in offering this valuable volume 
to their friends and customers, would recommend 
it as replete with all the information expressed in 
its title page; and to their “‘ Fair Patrons” would 
submit it as a highly useful and desirable compan- 








on. 

- N.B. 8S.& H. have removed to their new es~ 

tablshment, 238 Breadway. [june 16-f 

4 BIRST tate Cow for sale—tpquire at thic 
office, {june 8-tf 
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240 THE GENESEE FARMER, 


From :he Baltimore American. that reputation. which made it, for so many 
PORCELAIN. years, the most celebrated in Europe. 

The manufacture of China ware, altho’ |) This is briefly the history of this interest- 
of great antiquity in some eastern countries, |) 1g art, which we have nope mag 
is comparatively of recent origin in Europe. |densed from the last number of Dr. Lard- 
It had arrived at high perfection in China, || ner's Cabinet Cyclopedia. It would have 
many centuries before it was undertaken in | been an acceptable addition to the American 
Saxony and in France, where the first manu- edition, if the publishers c wuld have added a 
factories were establisned, and some hun-\| history of what has been done and attempt- 
dreds of years before specimens were bro’t eG in this country, with a sketch of its capa- 
into France atall. Porcelain of a very su- |) bilities. Y 
potior quemty wee oa 7 ‘1. anear-| Brick Machine.—There is now to be seen 
To * _ pg age pe roth r at Mr. Woodworth’s hotel, a model of a new 
yo gy oad hath y temo ‘machine for making brick, which is well 

ale. , . “¢ pe . ° . : 7 
fore Christ, the first specimens of Porcelain \ to ws bers a those ead sates’ te 
were brought to Rome from Pontus, in Asia. || CCFDe en - it pages Bet! rs “ ste. Sd 
Porcelain figures have also been found de- || tts ia te A . aki = a oh — . on be me 
posited among the Egyptian mummies, and | ment in brick-making, and is said fo be @ 


: . . || great labor-saving apparatus. It increases 
itis a singular fact, that the blue coloring || 5 5 @pP 


' 























natter of the figures, proves, on being ana the value and price of bricks from twenty 
; wom C || five to thirty per cent., makes them more 
lyzed, to be the oxide of Cobalt, the sub- || lid peer ney ind sie 
stance now employed by European ee te ee, ae ie 
facturers for the same purpose and the use || (han those made the usual way. Good clay 
f ich ta & sonianen Ors sel So ‘oom alone i» wanting, and there isno doubt that 
a year 4538, the mein: Porce- | Michigan abounds in as much and as good 
fain had been so well established at King- clay as any other s of the 7 a v aH 
te-ching, in China, that the Imperial Court jmachine grinds and tempers the clay, an 
, 


oh +, :.. |: moulds and presses the brick at the same 
by apr atnggy ag -vanteten — itime. A dees and three or four men will 
rected at Nan-king, is a remarkable instance || 2¥erse from 12 to 15,1200 bricks per day.— 
of the passion for this manufacture enter- | This machine eu oN, % perso gl Tey te 
tained by the Chinese, and the excellence of | Nes chor ad i ° , a “ce es es 5 ss 
their work. It is a building of octagonal ||**€” 7 °F 5 Oe ee ee ee 


shape, 300 feet high, and its entire surface | Cured eggs It - ooh —— ose 
is covered with the finest Porcelain. It has || S°™® ° ane 790 Heed scge op. Pape 
been erected 400 years, and nevertheless || 2te!y so that it may be satisfactorily tested. 
. | The model may be examined at any time 
, y y tim 
shows no symptoms of alteration. The Por- || at the Meanmsbent hatel.-«ieteelt Cour 
tuguese traders first introduced this ware in- || = ; , 
to Europe, from which circumstance it de- | 
rived its name Porcellana ; signifying, in the || The Dog.—At the late fire, corner of 
Portuguese language, a cup. | a and m9 Rrerep ag grt, 
» obs : \incident occurred, which tends ina strikin 
, Long after vessels o hoo eecomrne pestle degree, to illustrate the sagacity and fidelity 
introduced into Europe, the Europeans were | ofthat’ most excellent animal—the dog. 
profoundly ignorant of the materials em- || ; > 
ployed in making it, and the modes of manu- || _ A young man slept in the third story off 
facture. Some of the theories, compara-|| the building in which the fire originated.— 
tively recent on the subject, are curiously || His dog, lying by his bed side, scented the 
absurd. More than 1500 years after the Chi-|| the fire which had broken out below. He im- 
nese had arrived at perfection in China, and|| mediately endeavored to awake his master, 
the produce was known in Europe, it was by laying his fore paws on his breast, and 
believed, on the authority of Cardan and the || dtawing them gently over his body. The 
elder Scaliger—great names--that Porce-|| Young man aroused himself, but not sus- 
lain was made of broken egg and sea shells, || pecting the object ofthe animal, fell again 
which were preparatively buried in the earth ||to sleep. The dog then seized the beds 
for nearly a hundred years! clothes, and stripped them off his master, 
It was not until within a hundred years|| he the second time covered himself up and 
that any successful efforts were inade to man-|| Vent to sleep. The dog, aware that no time 
ufacture it in Europe. No light at all was|) ¥aS to be lost, took hold of the young man’s 
thrown upon the process until the beginning || Shirtwith his teeth, and tore it from his arm. 
of the 18ch century. About that period, || At this moment, the flames were bursting 
Francis Xavier d’Entrecolles, a Jesuit miss || into hischamber, and he saved his life by 
sionary in China, acquired some knowledge || discending, the tackle fall, which he threw 
of the process of manufacture, and obtained || Out of the window, hand over band. The 
specimens of the earths employed. His de-|| Worst of the story remains to be told. In his 
scriptions were, however, too defective for hurry to escape destruction, the young man 
practical use, until aided by the accidental forgot that his keeper had no means of de- 








July 28, 1932. 


Miniature Steamer.—The {; 

: = P FMartiord Re. 
view speaks of a beautiful little Steani-by; 
plying about the Harbor belonging to “. 
enterprising firm of Messrs. . 


4 & G, 
Hanks of that citv. It measures from Ae 


to stern only 18 feet, and about 5 oy 6 bean 
The engine is a splendid specimen of = 
chanical genius, of about one horse Aad 
and was constructed by Mr. G. |. Hank, 
“a young man only 18 years of age, but a ' 
sessing as much real practical ingenuits : 
any man in the State. Fer boiler $s place 
in the bow, and measures 5 feet jy leno! 
and 1 in diameter. ail 





Anecdote of Race Horses.—In the syy 
mer of 1831, while Capt. ‘I. and Lieut. R 
of the U. S. Arny, were engaged on a mur. 
vey at Canton near Baltimore, they ha 
frequently noticed Bachelor and Jumpin: 
Jenny, at pasture in the field of old Canto; 
course. One day after playing some tims 
the two horses were observed to walk up leis. 
urely, side by side, to the judges’ stand, where 
they stood for amoment and then starte, 
and rantwo rounds out regularly,  Afte; 
the heat, they played together fora few mo 
inents when they again walked up, side |); 
side, stood at the judges’ stand as in the firs 
heat, and again started, and ran another hyeq: 
of two rounds. 





FAKM FOR SALE OR TO RENT. 

ii 1E subscriber offers for sale t!, 

Farm on which he resides, con 

taining 57 acres of land, not excelle: 

for richness or fertility, being withi 

half a mile of the centre of busines: 

on which are a good dwelling house, two lary 

barns, wood house, corn house, and other ou 

buildings, a large superior garden, an orchar 

beginning to bear of about 400 apple trees, of fro; 

60 to 80 different kinds mostly winter fruit, and. 

the choisest descriptions; 30 to 40 different var 

eties of pears, with cherries, peaches, quinc 
and allthe smaller varieties of fruits. 

ap 23-arf JOHN W. STRONG, 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
“FYNHE subscribers respectfully i 
form the public that they hav 
entered into partnership in the set 
business, onl they assure the publi 
that nothing shall be wanting on their parttogiv 
the utmost satisfaction to those who may fav 
them with their patronage It is the intention 0. 
the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse | 
connection with this establishment, where a choice: 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowerin: 
plants will be supplied from the New-York Be- 
tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and al: 
from the same establishment the best sorts’ 
Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perent 
al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Poon 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspbe! 
ries, Trees for the streets, &c. &c. They ha 
iust received from London, a large — o! 
garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, suc: 
as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish, Peas 
Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow 
Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, Whit’ 








discoveries of a German alchymist, the Bar-}|Scent, and burst into a flood of tears on! 
on de Betticher, and the scientific investiga- || finding that he could not return to save him. , 
tions of the celebrated Reaumur. De Bot-|| The faithful creature perished ! 


moss, and White Provence ruses. The tradesv] 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or. 


'ders by mail or otherwise, will be punctually «: 


tended to. SMITH & HOGG, 





ticher, in searching for the philosopher’s|} Letthose of our friends who are advo-' 
stone, accidentally discovered a combination || cates of the indiscriminate slaughter of this 
of materials, producing the character of O-|/half-man, half-beast, read the foregoing 


riental Porcelain. The consequence was||fact—and pause.—Gazet 
the establishment of the Dresder works in ¥ a 





New-York,May 1832. No. 388, Broadway’ 


OLNEY’S NEW TESTAMENT 
\ N 71TH Explanatory Notes ; embracing & His 

torical and Geographical account of the 
places mentioned in the NewjTestarrent ; and bi- 








Saxony, the first Porcelain manufactory in|} Small causes are sufficient to make a 
Europe. De Botticher died in 1719. Nears 


man uneasy, when greatones are not in’ 
ly the same result was obtained by th . : ; 

iments of Reaumur, in 1727 ont 1729, by ae ong pews faa te will stum-) 
which the manufactory at Sevres arrived at}|ble at a straw—~SwiFrT. | 








ographical notices of individuals; Also, definitions 
of terms, references, &c with an outline of Jew. 
ish History, and a Historical and Geogr aphics 
— of a Sot for the instru’ 
tion of youth. For sale 

july 13 HOYT. PORTER & C“ 





